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I mentioned first seeing him must have been when
he stopped for two or three days on his return
from Washington, whither he was sent in 1845 as
one of the commissioners to present the remon-
strance of Massachusetts against the annexation
of Texas. Perhaps the dark, spirituelle beauty of
his face which stamped itself on my childish
memory was made clearer "by the likeness (a
daguerreotype) of him sent to one of my Western
schoolmates a few years later, and which kindled
the enthusiasm of all the pupils over him into
flame. Two of my classmates there were the
daughters of Joseph Healy, who did most of the
anti-slavery printing and publishing in Philadel-
phia for years; and one of my most treasured pos-
sessions is the little paper-covered revised edition
of 'Moll Pitcher and the Minstrel Girl,' pre-
sented by one of them. Among the young women
to whom we girls looked up with interest and ad-
miration in those days was Elizabeth Lloyd, Jr.,
author of many beautiful poems,1 and there was
a special glamour attached to her because she
was understood to be one of the very few with
whom Whittier was really on terms of warm per-
sonal friendship, outside of his firm and faithful
comradeship with his anti-slavery friends. My
father died suddenly but a few weeks after the
time when he and Whittier walked from meeting
together, which explains why I can tell nothing
from the lips of the friend who was so dear to
him."

Some of the Philadelphia Friends, who were

1 The "best known of these is Milton on his Blindness.